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System of Consistent Laws and Regulations Is Required in 


Fairness to the Taxpayer 


by Hon. Cart T. Curtis 


UR tax laws are like Topsy; they just grew. When wars, emergencies (real and unreal) and 
QO spending sprees have made more revenue necessary, taxes have been added and rates have 
been increased. It is quite logical that the procedures for collecting taxes and the organization of 
our tax-collecting machinery have not been the best because of the way our tax program has 


grown. Examination and reorganization are 
always in order. 


It is my hope that, in the months and years that 
lie immediately ahead, that the tax burden upon the 
American people and upon our system of private 
enterprise can be substantially reduced, and that 
such reorganization will be made as will result in 
a better and fairer system of tax collecting under 
law. 


For many months, the American people have been 
shocked by the revelation of scandals in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It is not my purpose at this time to review 
the cases you have read about and that you have 
heard about. It is sufficient to say that the wrong- 
doing and the maladministration were of sufficient 
magnitude to call not only for a thorough house- 
cleaning but for a thorough reexamination of our 
system of tax collecting. 


It is important to point out that our investigation 
of the tax scandals shows that the center of the lax- 
ness, favoritism and corruption was at the top level. 
High officials in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
in the Treasury Department were responsible, to a 
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very large degree, for the conditions that were per- 
mitted to develop. 


To discharge the incompetent and unfaithful and 
to punish the guilty is not enough. We must make 
those changes that are necessary to prevent a re- 
currence of those scandals not only now, but for 
the years to come. If the American taxpaying public 
loses all of its confidence—it has lost a good deal— 
in the fairness and honesty of those in charge of our 
tax collections, our very government is in jeopardy. 


The question of reorganization in this fieid is 
something that has not gone without attention in the 
immediate past. Most of the laws that have been 
enacted in this field, as well as the internal reorgani- 
zation carried out by the agencies themselves, hzve 
had the purpose of strengthening the political hand 
of the Treasury Department over the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. These measures have been designed 
to make, and did make, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue more subservient to the Treasury Department 
and the Secretary. 

It is my opinion that this has been the‘wrong 


approach, that we must now proceed in the opposite 
direction. I believe that the administrative job of 
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collecting the taxes should be vested in a Bureau of 
Internal Revenue entirely free and independent of 
the Treasury Department. 


In the last Congress, I introduced a bill to do that 
very thing. It was H.R. 6127. At the time I intro- 
duced that bill, I said: “We need an independent 
tax-collecting agency, free from the political bosses 
of any administration, regardless of party. So long 
as the Bureau of Internal Revenue is a part of the 
Treasury Department, the final decisions and tax- 
collecting policies will be made in a political atmos- 
phere, regardless of which party is in power. 


“The Secretary of the Treasury is a member of 


In writing on this subject under date of Novem- 
ber 9, 1951, Mr. David Lawrence said: 


“The taxpayer should have a fair deal, and so 
should the government. Auditing tax returns in- 
volves the most delicate and intimate relationships 
between the citizen and his government. The govern- 
ment needs every cent it can collect, and the tax- 
payer is entitled to retain every cent that the law 
allows him to retain. Avoidance of taxes is lawful. 
Evasion alone is unlawful. . . . The whole Bureau 
of Internal Revenue should be set up by Congress 
as an independent agency, just as is the General 
Accounting Office.” 


REP. CARL T. CURTIS, of Nebraska derived much of the background 
for the material in this article through his work on the House of Represent- 


ative’s King Committee which investigated administration of the nation’s 


tax laws. Dean of the Nebraska delegation in Congress, Mr. Curtis has 


served continuously since election in 1938. 





the President’s Cabinet and, as such, along with the 
Secretary of Labor, the Postmaster General, the 
Attorney General, and the national party chairman, 
wants his chief to be re-elected. These people are 
interested in the political fortunes of the administra- 
tion which they constitute. Financial contributors to 
the party, party leaders, city bosses, pressure groups 
and vested interests can and will apply pressure with 
respect to our tax-collecting policies. In such a setup, 
political favoritism and the peddling of influence 
will always be problems.” 


The foregoing statement was made at a time when 
the scandals in our tax-collecting machinery were 
being unfolded. I still adhere to that statement. I am 
not unaware, however, that the very force of public 
opinion has already called for a cleanup and the 
discharge of the unworthy and the punishment of 
the guilty. I therefore want to stress some additional 
reasons why I believe that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue should be a separate and independent 
agency. I believe that such an agency can do a better 
job on the civil side of tax matters even if we are 
fortunate enough to be free from corruption. 
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There are many very basic reasons why the Bureau 
should be separate from the Depariment. The De- 
partment and the Secretary thereof have a big job 
to do without the collection of taxes. The shaping 
of broad tax policies; the amount of revenue to be 
raised by income taxes, how much by corporate taxes 
and how much by excise taxes; the refinancing, 
amortization, and payment of the national debt— 
these and similar questions are essential fiscal prob- 
lems which should be under constant study by the 
Treasury Department, with the results of these 
studies being made available to Congress. 


The right answers to the questions involved in 
this fiscal field will to a large degree determine the 
level of prosperity for our country and the survival 
of our private enterprise system. There must always 
be the closest of cooperation between the Treasury 
and the Congress in this area. 


Were we to add any additional burdens to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it should be in the field 
of budget-making. At the present time, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as the Cabinet member responsi- 
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ble for our fiscal policies and our solvency, has no 
authority over the Bureau of the Budget. 


This question should be gone into, but I do not 
propose to discuss it further at this time. 


Only His Just Share 


The collection of taxes is likewise a big job. The 
collection of $60 or $70 billions in the immediate 
future—and, we hope, a much lesser sum before 
long—is a tremendous undertaking. It is an adminis- 
trative job. The American taxpayer, whether he be 
an individual in the lowest income bracket or the 
corporate entity with the largest income, should be 
treated with fairness and justice and required to 
pay his just share—no more and no less—under a 
system of understandable and consistent laws and 
regulations. 


Those collecting our taxes should proceed to as- 
certain the amount due from a taxpayer under the 
law as it exists, without regard to the social or eco- 
nomic objectives of the administration that happens 
to be in power and without regard to the effect upon 
the revenue. If more revenue is needed or other 
changes are desirable, the Congress should make 
those changes in a proper legislative way, as provided 
by the Constitution. Tax regulations should be de- 
signed to interpret, honestly and adequately, our tax 
laws as written by Congress. Regulations should 
never be written to thwart the will of the Congress 
or to state what somebody thinks the law ought to 
be or to collect more revenue. The attainment of 
this goal would eliminate a great many just com- 
plaints made by individuals and by business in our 
recent past. 


The individuals whose sole job is the collecting 
of taxes are the ones best qualified to write regula- 
tions and to determine the conduct of our tax-collect- 
ing organization. They should be unhampered by 
responsibilities relating to the nation’s fiscal prob- 
lems. Their decisions, arrived at after months and 
years of experience, study and consideration, must 
not be vetoed by officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, who must carry equally large but different 
responsibilities and who, at best, must act after a 
short period of briefing on the problem involved. 


I believe that it is an established fact that the 


domination of the Bureau of Internal Revenue by 
the Treasury Department in the past has had unsatis- 
factory results. Regulations have been promulgated 
reflecting the desire for social and economic change. 
Regulations have failed to carry out the intent of the 
law because of the effect upon the amount of revenue 
to be received. Regulations have been written that 
have thwarted and defied the intent of Congress. 


Back in 1944, the relationship between the legisla- 
tive liaison unit of the Treasury and the Democratic- 
controlled tax-writing committees of Congress be- 
came so bad that the 1944 Revenue Act incorporated 
a provision in the Revenue Code, permitting the 
Joint Committee and its staff to secure whatever 
data it wanted direct from the Bureau. 


This was necessary .because the Treasury was 
screening the material furnished Congress and deny- 
ing Congress the right to certain data from the 
Bureau. The Department of the Treasury, because it 
is headed by a member of the Cabinet, was more 
concerned with the politics of tax policy than with 
giving Congress unbiased information on which it 
could formulate revenue legislation. 


Some might contend that, with the proper men 
in the Treasury Department, these problems will all 
be solved. I do not dispute the fact that good men 
will improve the system greatly—and I mean greatly. 
We must, however, make such structural changes as 
will aid good men to do their job. We must keep in 
mind that we are legislating perhaps for many years 
in the future. We need to devise a system that will 
work best under all circumstances. 


Different Jobs, Different Talents 


Certainly we want the Treasury Department and 
the Secretary thereof to be totally unhampered and 
to do the very best job possible in managing the 
fiscal affairs of our government. Likewise, we want 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to do the very best 
job possible in the administrative task of collecting 
the taxes. They are different jobs and they call for 
different types of leadership and different talents. 
Others might contend that the Bureau has just been 
reorganized—and there is a mistaken idea that Mr. 
Truman’s reorganization step was recommended by 
the Hoover Commission. The fact is that Mr. Tru- 
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man rushed to a reorganization of the Bureau in a 
frenzied pre-election effort to quiet the Congressional 
investigation of the Bureau. Many sincere men ac- 
cepted the plan in the frantic hope that it would 
call a halt to the gross and sickening irregularities 
reported on Page One of their newspapers day after 
day. 


But now, in the calm of this post-election era, we 
can review the scheme—and, in doing so, we find 
that the reorganization plan now being completed 
differs in six most important respects from the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations. Here are 
the six differences : 


(1) It did not consolidate the Bureau of Customs 
with Internal Revenue. 


(2) It did not raise the Bureau head to the level 
of Assistant Secretary so that he would have sole 
authority and responsibility under the Secretary, but 
instead it kept the Treasury General Counsel as the 
highest official under the Secretary, with authority 
over the Bureau through the Bureau Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel. 


(3) It did not give the Bureau head responsibility 
for both tax administration and tax policy so as to 
coordinate them, but kept tax policy and, to a great 
extent, tax administration in the Treasury General 
Counsel. 


(4) It abolished the Office of Collector instead 
of merely putting it under civil service and keeping 
it at the state level. 


(5) It did not make the Counsel for the Bureau 
subordinate only to the Commissioner, but kept him 
as the conduit from the Treasury General Counsel, 
a superior authority to the Commissioner’s. 


(6) It failed to accomplish the essential purpose 
of the Hoover recommendations, which was to create 
a single line of authority and responsibility over tax 
administration in a Bureau head, but instead kept 
a divided authority, with superior authority in the 
Treasury General Counsel, outside the tax adminis- 
tration organization. 


The new Congress will delve into these and other 
details because the government press agents, giving 
a full measure of devotion to their political party 
in a presidential election year, made a great is-ue 
of the assurances from the White House that the 
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plan would take the Bureau out of politics. Yet there 
has been some justified eyebrow-lifting as an assist- 
ant postmaster-general—a member of the sub-cabinet 
originally selected on a most partisan basis—was 
taken care of with a very lucrative and likewise sup- 
posedly permanent post. Other similar cases have 
come to my attention, too. This bare-faced political 
maneuvering, in addition to basic weaknesses, should 
prompt immediate undoing—and | am very sure that 
that is certain to be its fate. 


When I reintroduce my bill at the opening of the 
next Congress, I expect to make some changes in it. 
It is quite probable that I will place the Bureau of 
Customs in the same agency as the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The work of both is that of collecting 
taxes. I think it will lead to simplification, economy, 
and better administration. 


Should Be One Head 


My original bill suggested an Internal Revenue 
Commission of three individuals with staggered 
terms. I have about reached the conclusion that 
there should be but one head, that the administra- 
tive responsibility of collecting taxes should be in 
one person. I think this new Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue ought to serve for a period of about 
ten years and that his salary should be $25,000 


per year. 


I believe that, upon completion of his ten-year 
term, he should be retired on one-half of his salary. 
(After all, he must collect billions and billions of 
dollars.) Upon retirement, he should be prohibited 
by law from practicing tax law, from advising clients 
concerning taxes, and from having any business 
connection with anyone engaged in such business. 


Whoever is charged with the tremendous responsi- 
bility of collecting all the billions that our govern- 
ment must collect should be free from political and 
partisan pressures. His term of office should be 
definite and the financial hazards of later life should 
be removed, to the end that this Commissioner may 
direct a Bureau of Internal Revenue in a free, inde- 
pendent, just and fearless manner, collecting every 
cent to which the government is entitled and permit- 
ting every taxpayer to retain every cent that he does 
not owe under law. 
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